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ABSTRACT 



If school improvement efforts are to succeed, it seems clear 
that institutions of higher education, school districts, and state education 
agencies must work together to create new strategies, incentives, and options 
that will promote educators 1 learning of the new practices and perspectives 
that will change the core of educational practice. The focus of staff 
development is to build the capacity of the organization, while the focus of 
professional development is to build the capacity of the individual, and thus 
the profession as a whole. Planning differentially for both staff and 
professional development requires simultaneous attention to the learning 
outcome desired, the size or complexity of the learning involved, and the 
formats best suited to achieving the learning outcome. (SLD) 
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Reconceptualizing 
Continuing Professional 
Development: 

A Framework for Planning 

Teachers’ professional preparation, along with their working conditions, 
has been identified as fundamental to improving elementary and secondary 
education for the 21st Century (Darling-Hammond, 1997). A recent report by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (1997) reveals that many teachers 
are not adequately prepared for their teaching assignments even at initial 
licensure. This situation is worse in urban districts where significant numbers 
of teachers are not licensed, where even licensed teachers leave after a few 
years and where working conditions are often poor and deteriorating. 

If our school improvement efforts are to succeed as durable fundamental 
changes in the “core of educational practice” (Elmore, 1996), then at least 
one lesson seems clear. Institutions of higher education, districts and state 
education agencies must create together the strategies, incentives, and options 
that will promote educators’ learning of the new practices and perspectives 
that will generally change this core of practice. Meeting such a challenge 
requires reconceptualizing both staff and professional development. 
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By a “core of educational practice,” Elmore (1996)and others mean “how 
teachers understand the nature of knowledge and the student’s role in 
learning, and how these ideas about knowledge and learning are manifested 
in teaching and classwork.” Teachers must learn new ways to organize their 
schools and classrooms, new student grouping practices, and new approaches 
to learning that shift the relations between teachers and students. We must 
introduce teachers to ways in which they might share learning responsibility 
for groups of students. Finally, we must prepare teachers to explore new 
procedures for determining and documenting students’ learning that can be 
communicated to the students, other teachers, parents, community members 
and administrators. 



Achieving new approaches for in-depth teacher learning first requires a 
distinction between staff development in schools and teacher professional 
development. Although there is certainly some overlap, it is useful to locate 
the focus of staff development in building the capacity of the organization 
whereas the focus of professional development is to build the capacity of the 
individual professional, and so the profession as a whole. Understanding the 
nature of this overlap and using it to create and manage opportunities for both 
is critically necessary if urban schools are to respond successfully to the needs 
of both teachers and school organizations. 

The distinction between staff and professional development is important for 
comprehensive and effective planning. All teachers in a particular organiza- 
tion may need, and be required to participate in, staff development as a 
condition of their employment in the school. Incentives are usually extrinsi- 
cally held and acquisition of the targeted learning contingent upon sanctions 
imposed by the collective school faculty and staff. Most educators are familiar 
with those in any building who participate in school-wide staff development 
with reluctance and sometimes only when sanctions are used. The changes in 
teaching practice that result from staff development can be relatively small 
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because of, (1) the 
organizational focus of 
staff development, (2) 
the nature of incentives 
and sanctions typically 
available within 
schools, and (3) the 
time available and the 
amount and nature of 
learning that can be 
required. If everyone 
has to do it, the least 
common tolerance for 
learning and change 
among the 

organization’s group of teachers tends to dominate. 

Since, by contrast, professional development focuses on the individual 
teacher, efforts can be directed toward those in any school who possess the 
intrinsic motivation for the in-depth and continual learning required for 
fundamental change in core educational practices. Limited resources can be 
differentially allocated to maximize both staff and professional development 
over time without creating a mismatch between motivation available and the 
size and importance of the learning required for any particular teacher. This 
kind of careful planning can address the learning needs of both schools and 
teachers in an integrated way that minimizes conflict and rewards innovation. 

JWfca w Do You Plan for Both Staff and 
'^m'ofessional Development in a School? 

Planning differentially for both staff and professional development requires 
simultaneous attention to three considerations: (1) the learning outcome 
desired, (2) the size or complexity of the learning involved, and (3) the 
formats best suited to achieving the learning outcome. 
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CONSIDERATION h 

Typical Staff/Professional 
Development Formats 

The range and variety of formats for 
delivering either staff or professional 
development are fairly broad. Typically, 
however, both school districts and 
colleges/universities - the two most 
common initiators of staff and profes- 
sional development - tend to rely upon a 
small number of these options. In fact, 
school districts tend to rely on the 
shorter formats and colleges/universities 
the longer ones. Options include the 
ubiquitous 1-2 hour, half-day or fall-day 
workshop, or the multi-session conference at the short end of the time 
continuum. At the longer end are potions such as, full year course sequences, 
single courses, short multi- week courses, and ongoing teacher study groups. 



Typical Staff 
and Professional 
Development Formats 

• 1 -2 hour workshop 

• Half day workshop 

• Multi-day workshop 

• Multi-session conference 

• 2-5 week mini course 

• Recurring study groups 

• Action research projects 

• Quarter or semester couses 

• Course sequence 



CONSIDERATION 2: 
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Learning Outcome Sought 

A substantial literature has concluded that longer time formats are needed for 

teachers, or indeed anyone, to achieve more in- 
depth and integrated learning. Shorter formats are 
simply too short (Darling- Hammond, 1997, 
Liberman, 1995). Most educators are aware of 
the limits of the “one-shot” inservice for achieving 
any substantial teacher learning, yet we tend to rely 
upon such formats despite their limitations. 



Learning 
Outcome Sought 

• Sharing information 

• Skills Acquisition 

• "Marketing” 

• Conceptual/ 
integrated 
learning 



Alternatively, we could use shorter formats to 
“market” th© need for more in-depth efforts. This 
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strategy might help generate the kind of intrinsic motivation needed to recruit 
more teachers into longer term learning efforts. Shorter formats can also be 
effective formats for disseminating information for either staff development or 
professional development. Information dissemination, however, rarely achieves 
the kind of skill development or conceptual and integrated learning required for 
fundamental changes in core teaching practices. 



JpjNSIDERATION 3: 

"Size" and Complexity of Learning Required 

The most difficult considerations to 
integrate with the first two are the 
size and complexity of the learning 
task addressed. There are two 
ways that size and complexity 
matter. Learning how to use a new 
form for recording incidents or 
requesting peer support and 
problem-solving are examples of 
topics that are relatively discrete as 
well as small. Either might be 
addressed in a short format and 
both relate to staff development. 

Learning how to schedule and run 
student-led conferences or construct 
a student portfolio are also relatively 
small in size and could be addressed 
in a shorter format However, integrating the use of such information and skill 
with other curriculum and teaching practices (hat are consistent requires a 
broader understanding of the theories and relationships among various student 
assessment practices. Similarly, learning and applying the theories of multiple 
intelligence, cooperative learning, constructivism, or direct instruction depends 
upon a command of not only the theories themselves, but also the relationship 
between various common practices and the theory. 7 
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Figure 1 




The larger or more complex the learning task, the more necessary it is to 
pursue such learning through longer, more in depth formats. One way to 
consider these 3 dimensions and efficiently plan both staff and professional 
development is depicted in Figure 1. 



MBh Directionality and Ownership: 
leveraging Organizational Change 
Through Job-Linked and Job-Embedded 
Professional Development 

One additional implication of the distinction between staff development and 
professional development is the ownership of the decision-making process 
and the direction from which those decisions emerge. Staff development, 
focusing on the collective capacity of the organization, requires collaborative 
decision-making and group commitment. Of course, staff development can be 
imposed. An administrator or administrative process can direct the delivery 
of teaching and information to a faculty/staff in order to increase the capacity 
of the organization. It’s worth considering, however, that genuine learning is 
within the control of the individual. Transforming teaching into learning is 
essentially an individual decision and responsibility. 

Professional development, drawing as it does upon individual motivation, 
must also be structured to maximize individual decision-making and responsi- 
bility. The following definition and principles, developed by teachers and 
teacher educators, can direct the planning process described here and assist 
planners to balance considerations of format, learning outcome, and learning 
demands for both staff and professional development. 

Continuing Professional Development ( CPD) is an 

educator-driven, flexible system where educators engage 
in planning learning experiences over time that result in 
better and better learning and life experiences for 
students and educators. 
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Principle L Child & Youth Centered 

The purpose of CPD for educators is ultimately to make a difference in the 
learning and lives of students. Any effective CPD system must keep this point 
in focus and help participants connect their learning to student outcomes. 

Principle 2: Educator/Learner Focused 

Effective CPD is about educators learning and exploring new ideas they can 
then apply in their own practice. The educator/learner must be “in charge” of 
designing their own CPD experiences in ways that benefit their own learning, 
application and reflection. 

Principle 3: In-depth 

Effective CPD creates the opportunity for educators to take the time needed to 
work extensively with new ideas and information. Only such in-depth learning 
can be adequately integrated into practice in ways that benefit both educators 
and students. 

Principle f: Continual 

CPD never ends. Effective educators pursue learning and growth continually. 

CPD systems should be structured in a fashion so educators can periodically 
revisit and redesign those CPD experiences that support their continued growth. 

Principle 5: Context Sensitive 

Every educator’s professional experiences are unique. CPD experiences 
should be designed in fight of the particular educator’s students, school, and 
district in order to be most effective and responsive. 

Principle 6: Focused on Group Practice 

Educators do not work alone. Increasingly, meeting the needs of urban 
children and youth requires groups of educators and others to design to- 
gether effective learning. CPD should promote and provide experiences with 
this kind of interdependent group learning and purpose. 
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Principle 7: Research Oriented 

The knowledge base of teaching and learning continues to grow and change 
as a result of the efforts of university-based and field-based educators and 
community members. Effective CPD should draw upon and in turn contrib- 
utes to, this growing knowledge base. 

Principle Ose of Panel-Validated 
Self-Assessment 

Assessment of the results of CPD should be vested with the educator/leamer. 
At appropriate times, the educator collects evidence of the effect of continuing 
professional development, which is then validated by “friendly critics” 
representing a broader constituency of professionals and consumers. Effects 
of CPD experiences should be related to student learning, teaching practice 
and growth in organizational capacity. 
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On Points may be reproduced for broad dissemination and can be accessed in 
English or Spanish on the National Institute’s Web site at: http://www.edc.org/urban. 
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